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REV. NATHAN REED WRIGHT. 
BY REV. A. A. MINER, D. D., LL. D. 


Among the most useful and honored of the sons of New 
Hampshire was the subject of this sketch. Rev. Nathan 
Reed Wright, son of Dr. Nathan and Betsey L. Wright, 
and the third of a family of nine children,—six sons and 
three daughters,—was born February 8, 1810, in Washing- 
ton, N. H. His family were among the sturdy yeomanry 
of that town, of high character, though of but moderate 
resources. His opportunities for education were meagre, 
but such as they were he made the most of. His first essay 
in that direction was attendance upon a private school, in 
a private house, where the economic housewife utilized the 
living-room as a schoolroom, dining-room, kitchen, pantry, 
and bedroom, the latter proving specially convenient when 
any of her little candidates tor future honors chanced to 
fall asleep. 

Graduating shortly from such a school to one in a school- 
house of the roughest description, limited to four months 
in a year, he made such progress as he could until twelve 
years of age, when his family removed to the village. 
Until then his church privileges. though five miles distant, 
were constantly availed of, while his private religious 
training was received at the hands of a venerated grand- 
mother, whose Calvinism was of the unmitigated sort. 

Removal to the village brought improvement in school 
privileges, though with but slight lengthening of the term. 
Here he came into close contact with some of the ablest 
men in the state. The Hon. Joseph Healy, member of 
Congress, whose eldest son, Hon. John P. Healy, was for 
twenty years city solicitor of Boston, Deacon David Farns- 
worth, Thomas and Eben Laws, Dr. McQuestion and 
others, with Dr. Wright himself, formed a group whose 
discussions and conversations were well fitted to arouse 
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the thoughts and kindle the aspirations of an earnest and 
ambitious lad. 

About this time a new set of influences became more 
distinctly operative in Washington and surrounding towns. 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel C. Loveland, Robert Bartlett, the 
older Skinners, and especially Lemuel Willis and Otis A. 
Skinner, all preachers of the gospel as understood by 
Universalists, were often heard on the greatest of themes. 
Dr. Wright and his family shared in the unwonted interest 
awakened. The subject of our sketch partook largely of 
its quickening influence. His ambition for education felt 
the power of the new life. He became a private pupil of 
the Rev. O. A. Skinner, afterwards Dr. Skinner. Later 
he entered Hopkinton Academy, and still later was a 
private pupil again, this time with the Rev. Broughton 
White, pastor of the Congregational Church in Washing- 
ton, whom he describes as ‘* a stern Calvinist, a superior 
scholar, and a jolly old man.” 

It was during these years of his student life that the 
writer of this sketch first came to know him. He was 
serious, staid, self-controlled, ambitious, high-minded, con- 
scientious. It is safe to say that his earlier as well as his 
later life was unstained by any unworthy act. 

It was not without a struggle and some misgivings that 
he came, after years of delay, to his life work. He had 
marked aptitude for the medical profession. Assisting 
his father not a little in his practice, he came to be known 
as the young doctor, and when the father could not be had, 
he was often summoned in his place. On one occasion a 
messenger came in hot haste, a distance of twenty miles, 
with directions to obtain the old doctor if possible; if not, 
to take the young man. The father being absent, the 
young man obeyed the summons. He found a very sick 
child, and a most distressed household. By a little careful 
treatment and much wise counsel the condition of the 
child was greatly improved, and the family delighted that 
the young doctor providentially came in place of the old. 
He was then but eighteen years of age. Practicing medi- 
cine afterwards in both Boston and Salem, with no small 
measure of success, it grew upon him that medicine was 
not destined to be his profession. His experience with 
the sick had made him sensible of the popular need of a 
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more cheerful faith, and of a milder and more natural 
system of medical treatment. As he sometimes stated it, 
‘* Calomel, Spanish flies, and pure Calvinism are synony- 
mous.” After a struggle of nearly three years, he says, 
‘¢] resolved, God helping me, to preach Christ and Him 
crucified—the messenger of peace and salvation.” 

On January 16, 1835, he married Mrs. Eliza C. Melvin, 
daughter of Deacon Jonathan Clark of Washington, who, 
though a Baptist, sympathized with his growing faith, and 
greatly aided him in the immediate social contests which 
were inevitable, and in his life work and successes which 
she came gladly to share. He was accustomed to speak 
of this conflict as affording precisely the training he 
needed. The Bible was his text-book, and divine love the 
key to its interpretation. To this book, rather than to any 
man, he owed his theological attainments and his pro- 
fessional success. 

After ministering as a student in various places, he 
received ordination at Lempster in 1838, and settled in Dun- 
barton in 1839, preaching half the time in that place and 
the remainder in Hopkinton, Bow, Hooksett, Goffstown, 
and in many other places. So numerous were the calls 
upon him that he engaged others—ministers, or candidates 
for the ministry—to assist him, among whom the late Dr. 
Ryder of Chicago was the most prominent. The assist- 
ance young Ryder thus received at his hands was grate- 
fully remembered by him through life, as a bequest of 
$1,000 sufficiently attests. 

In all the places in which he ministered his labors were 
greatly blessed—in Concord, where he may be said to 
have laid the foundation of its excellent parish; in Hook- 
sett, where he resided a couple of years; in Washington, 
the native place of himself and wife, where, at a special 
meeting called with reference to inviting him, he received 
every vote, and where he assisted in the establishment of 
Tubbs Union Academy, and rendered other important 
educxtional service, being superintendent of schools for 
eighteen consecutive years in Washington and neighbor- 
hood—in all the wide country surrounding, where he was 
not improperly styled ‘* Bishop” ; in Reading, Mass., where 
he settled in 1856, and where, in the midst of marked pro- 
fessional success, he endured a great affliction, in 1858, in 
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the death of a dear girl of seven years, so reviving his 
love of his native state as to carry him back to its hills and 
valleys the same year. 

Alstead, Swanzey, Hinsdale and neighboring towns 
were centers of his itinerating labors until he was called to 
Palmer, Mass., where, though his family did not remove 
there, he planted a parish that holds high rank in our own 
day. After a brief tarry in Franklin, Mass., he cast in 
his fortunes with the Second Society in Lynn, of which he 
secured a genuine resurrection, and clothed it with all the 
insignia of vigorous life. During an interregnum in the 
pastorate of the First parish, he was pressed into its service. 
This was repeated during a second interregnum, and con- 
tinued for eleven months, until a new pastor was found. 
In all these places, and in others not named, his ministra- 
tions were always effective, solid, and Christian. 

Among his professional services none were more warmly 
appreciated than his consolations to the bereaved. All 
through his ministry he was often called to his native state, 
and especially to the neighborhood of his native town, and 
other places where he had ministered, that he might apply 
the healing balm of Christian consolation to wounded 
hearts. After four years of active labor in Amesbury and 
Salisbury, and eight ‘years in Dunstable and T Vv ngsborough, 
in 1884, ‘surrendering his pastoral cares, he made his home 
again in Lynn, and was here in almost constant requisition 
for funeral ministrations, attending, for a series of years, 
fifty or more funerals a year, rivaling the work of our 
active pastors in our largest parishes, and nearly all, it is 
understood, as a labor of love, wholly unrequited, save 
by the gratitude of the recipients. Truly did he prove 
himself a **Son of Consolation.” From 1886 to 1888, 
both inclusive, his calls upon the aged, the sick, and the 
bereaved aggregated a little less than two thousand. 

The value of such services he never stopped to estimate. 
The spirit in which he rendered them is best expressed by 
himself: ‘‘ If I have carried the bread of heaven and the 
water of life to needy hearts, to afflicted spirits, or to the 
homeward-bound languishing on the threshold of time, God 
alone can estimate the value.” 

The Lynn Daily Jtem of August 2, 1888, contained the 
following just and affectionate tribute from the pen of one 
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of its Christian citizens (Mr. J. W. Noyes), who had been 
a careful observer of his work: 


‘*It is but justice to make honorable mention of the Rev 
Nathan R. Wright, the worthy and venerable clergyman so well 
and favorably known as a former pastor of the Second Univer- 
salist Society and Church in this city. He has for the last 
few years been a resident of Lynn (permanently located, as we 
suppose and hope), without a regular pastor: ate, except being 
engaged to perform the pastoral duties (aside from preachii 1g) 
pertaining to the First Universalist Society during the pastor’s 
vacation. His labors in this direction at other times are mani- 
fold and wholly voluntary and gratuitous. Thus, virtually, 
although not forma illy, he may be considered an ‘assistant 
pastor.’ Ile has spent more than half a century in the Master’s 
service, leading many flocks to the ‘ green pastures’ and beside 
the * still waters’ of life eternal, and is now resting from his life- 
long labor as a settled pastor. 


‘He is remarkably vigorous in his serene old age, and, like his 
Divine Master, delights in going about doing good. Many are 
the calls he receives, almost daily, to comfort the afflicted, and 
minister hope and consolation to mourners—work congenial to 
his kind and sympathetic nature. His labors of love are well 
known and appreciated throughout the community. They are 
bounded by no denominational limit, and prompted by no 


pecuniary considerations, his reward being with him. He is 
thus winning a chosen place in many a heart and home, and 
making the world better for his having lived in it.” 

As ** afflictions do not — out of the ground,’ 
preparation for such transcendent work comes only throw 
the sublime training of profoundest experiences. Twice 
was this servant of God prostrated at death’s door—once at 
twenty-seven years of age, again as he was nearing four- 
score. In both instances he was at peace. 

On May 2, 1881, after more than forty-six years of 
blessed companionship, the partner of his joys, one of the 
wisest, calmest, and most faithful of women, was taken 
from him. His home broken, his children married, his 
voluntary pastoral work unremitting, it is not strange 
that he should seek to rebuild that home. After three and 
a half years in his lonely pathway, he was united in mar- 
riage, November 21, 1884, with Mrs. Sarah R. Blake of 
Lynn, by Rev. Dr. Biddle, her former pastor. The sun- 
shine of her life warmed his heart and illumined his path- 
way to the close of his days. 
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Of his two daughters, one, as we have seen, was taken 
from him at seven years of age, while the other survives 
him. Three of his four sons responded to the call of their 
country during the late civil war, one of whom, greatly 
beloved, William Henry Ryder, returned no more. 
Parental grief was in some measure compensated by the 
establishment of national unity, and the shattering forever 
of the power of slavery. 

No such balm came to the wounded heart in the loss of 
another son, Wallace W., his youngest. He was greatly 
loved and honored in Lynn,—superintendent of the First 
Universalist Parish Sunday-school ; a notary public; clerk 
and assistant treasurer of Lynn Institution for Savings; 
trustee and clerk of a syndicate holding real estate in 
Florida. Hoping that a trip to that genial clime would 
restore the impaired health of his wife, he embarked with 
her on the ill-fated ** City of Columbus,” January 17, 1884, 
both of whom, between three and four o’clock the next 
morning, with a hundred others, found a watery grave. The 
ship had struck the rock on which stands Gay Head light- 
house. Resting easy there, all might have escaped but for 
a combination of villanies rarely excelled. The captain, 
not yet recovered from a drunken debauch of the night 
before, characterized by a rescued sailor as ‘* a hell of a 
time,” gave orders to ‘*back’er hot,” which done, she 
immediately sank. The first mate, sworn by the captain to 
be 28 years of age, was declared by his mother to be under 
21. Nota sailor on board knew how to handle a lifeboat, 
and the laws looking to the comfort and safety of the pas- 
sengers had been generally disregarded. How facts like 
those added to the poignancy of an aged man’s grief, no 
language can describe. 

Great, however, was the satisfaction of this venerable 
man in the children that remained to him, one of whom, 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, 
Washington, D.C., is among the best known, most gentle- 
manly, and most useful men of the country. 

Such is but a sketch of one of the most venerable and 
widely known sons of New Hampshire. No rhetorician, 
not specially captivating in style, not eloquent save in 
the sublimity of his subject-matter, he was, nevertheless, 
always wholesome, solid, earnest, instructive, spiritual, 
consoling. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. F. H. BAILEY. 


In the year 1859, on the evening of November 19, three 
young men of Hopkinton, N. H.,—George H. Crowell, 
Darwin C. Blanchard and Silas Ketchum,—met in a room 


over the store of Fellows & [Tluntoon, in the village, and 
formed themselves into a society called the Philomathic 
Club. It was their fancy that their number should never 
exceed seven. 

A constitution was drawn up by Darwin C. Blanchard, 
and contained this clause: ** The club shall never cease, 
except by unanimous consent; and so long as two of its 
members live, the club shall live.” 

In travelling by carriage from Concord to Hopkinton, 
the cottage in which Mr. Crowell lived can be seen, part 
way up Beech hill. In a chamber of this cottage was 
gathered a private collection of relics, minerals, and natural 
curiosities. The room had been fitted up by Mr. Crowell, 
and on the 13th of October, 1860, it was dedicated, with 
appropriate ceremonies, ‘*To the use of the Philomathic 
Club torever.” 

In this room the members of the club met, for educa- 
tional and social purposes, for eight years, when the house, 
having been sold, passed into other hands. During this time 
specimens were added to the collection, and after leaving 
its first house it was located for a time in Henniker. In 
1866 the club met at the home of George H. Ketchum in 
Nelson and held a festival, at which time the seven chairs 
were filled by the seven members,—the only time in the 
history of the club. It was seven years from the time of 
its organization before the membership was complete, 
namely, George E. Crowell, Darwin C. Blanchard, Silas 
Ketchum, Harlan P. Gage, Henry A. Fellows, Henry C. 
Day, and George H. Ketchum. Charles F. Whittier, a 
former member, having died in the war, his chair was 
filled by one of the above named. In 1868 George H. 
Ketchum was made treasurer, Silas Ketchum, secretary, 
and Henry A. Fellows, curator of the cabinet. These 
officers were annually re-chosen to the same office as long 
as the club existed. 
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As the membership was limited, it was voted that hon- 
orary members, paying nothing and having no voice, could 
be added at discretion. Mr. John F. Jones, Mr. Ira Arthur 
Chase, and Captain Grovenor A. Curtice were chosen as 
such members. The seven voting members paid one 
dollar quarterly as membership fees. In August, 1872 
rooms were hired in Contoocook, a village of Hopkinton, 
all the articles removed there, and after arranging and 
labeling the collection, it was catalogued, and the doors 
were thrown open to the public. 

During these years many articles had been added to the 

cabinet, it being the purpose of every member to interest 
the public in the collection, and have added to the same 
such articles as they might have in their possession of his- 
torical value. 

As time passed, the members became too scattered for 
literary and social pursuits, and through a similarity of 
tastes among its members the society gradually assumed 
the character of an antiquarian as well as a_ philomathic 
body. In November, 1872, the club adopted a new consti- 
tution, the first article of which runs as follows: **Name— 
This society shall no longer be called the Philomathic 
Club, but shall be New Hampshire Philomathic and Anti- 
quarian Society. 

‘*The purpose of the society shall be for the collection 
and preservation of such articles of apparel, ornament, 
furniture, equipage, and garniture, and such implements of 
husbandry, mechanic, culinary, and other domestic manu- 
factures as will illustrate the modes, resources, and general 
condition of the last and former generations; tor the 
collection and preservation of family records that have, by 
descent from generation to generation, become time-honored 
and precious; for the collection of one copy of all books, 
pamphlets, almanacs, maps, charts, etc., published in or 
relating to New Hampshire.” 

The rooms at Contoocook, after nearly twenty years, 
became insufficient for the rapidly-growing collection, 
whose fame was known throughout the state, and was an 
object of much interest to visitors from abroad. Through 
the generosity of one whose interest in her native town and 
all that pertains to its welfare is unbounded, the present 
magnificent home was built. The site of the Timothy 
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Chandler homestead in Hopkinton village was purchased 
and the present structure erected during the summer of 
1890. Upon the marble tablet in the vestibule is cut the 
following inscription : 
This buildiny was erected in 1890, 
hy, 
LUCIA A. D. ROLLINS LONG, 


affectionate memory of her husband, 
WIL JAM H. | ING, 
sented to the New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 


September 3, 1 


Owing to an unavoidable delay the dedication services 
did not take place until October 10, and were held in the 
Congregational church, which was filled to its utmost. 
As would seem fitting, Harlan P. Gage, one of the early 
members of the society, and a nephew of him in whose 
memory the building was erected, was chosen to deliver 
the memorial address. During the summer of that year 
he was summoned to a higher work, leaving the manu- 
script unfinished. The address was completed and deliv- 
ered by Mr. Charles Hill of Boston. There were, also, 
music, short addresses by prominent men, an oration by 
Rev. Dr. Warren A. Cochrane, presentation of the build- 
ing from Mrs. Lucia A. D. Long to the New Hampshire 
Antiquarian Society by Prot. Arthur W. Goodspeed, and 
acceptance by the president of the society, Mrs. Silas 
Ketchum. 

The present officers of the society are: president, Rev. 
T. J. Drumm; corresponding and recording secretary, Mr. 
H. W. Green; treasurer, Mr. J. S. Kimball; curator, Mr. 
Aaron Smith. 

By a vote of the society, at the annual meeting of 1890, 
Mrs. Long was made an honorary member. 

There are now living two of the three first members— 
George H. Crowell and Darwin C. Blanchard. Henry A. 
Fellows, one of the seven Philomathic members, died in 
Massachusetts, April 18, 1893, making four that have been 
taken from the ranks. 


In 1892 the town voted to have a free public library, and 
an appropriation of $400 was made. The state gave $150, 
a public-spirited lady, Mrs. Richerson, bequeathed $800,— 
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all of which was to be divided between the libraries of 
Hopkinton and the upper village of Contoocook. As a 
nucleus, books numbering 1,000 volumes belonging to the 
public library, a stock company formed in 1871, were, by 
vote of the stockholders, leased to the free public library 
for a term of ninety-nine years, without compensation. 
The two easterly rooms in the Long Memorial Building 
were fitted up, the front one as a reading-room. On the 
wall hang lifesize portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Long. The rear room is supplied with shelves and cases 
to hold the books which have from time to time been pur- 
chased from the above named funds, the leased volumes, 
and donations from private individuals. 

Hopkinton can now number among its attractions a free 
public library, under good management. Miss Sarah L. 


Kimball is librarian. 


WILLIAM H. LONG. 
BY L. W. REYCROFT. 


William H. Long, in whose memory Long Memorial 
Hall was erected, was born in Hopkinton, N. H., on the 
ninth day of September, 1813, the youngest in a family of 
ten children. His early childhood was spent in the fashion 
of those days, when parents brought their children up ina 
Christian faith, and it was there that the foundation of his 
life of usefulness was laid. When old enough, he attended 
the village school, and between times did such work about 
the home as was possible, learning there the lessons which 
through life he never forgot. Having passed through the 
village school, the next step to the ambitious youth was 
Hopkinton Academy, a school at that time of no little 
merit, where he formed the unquenchable desire for an 
education of greater breadth than it was possible to obtain 
at home. After two years spent here, and at the earnest 
solicitation of two of his friends who were already there, 
he went to Yale College, New Haven, Ct., and frankly con- 
fessed to Dr. Jeremiah Day, president at that time, his 
unfitness. The president, a kind, genial gentleman, said 
to him, ‘‘ Young man, it is not the quantity, but the quality, 
we want.” His expectations were more than realized, for 
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the young man who, in 1836, entered college with nothing 
but a strong determination, graduated in 1840, one of the 
first twenty in a large class, with a high rank, and taking a 
part in the graduation exercises. For two years he had 
charge of the music, an exceptional occurrence, and he 
had entire charge at the graduation. Just at this time a great 
misfortune befell him, for on the very night of his gradua- 
tion he was stricken with brain fever, due to his determina- 
tion to graduate with honor, and the brilliant youth hovered 
for weeks between life and death. However, thanks to that 
constitution which had been so carefully nurtured, nature, 
very slowly, it is true, began to assert itself, and the young 
man was once more able to be about. With his eyes set 
longingly upon the Christian ministry, he set steadfastly at 
work to attain it, even though he knew it must be at the 
greatest personal sacrifice, for his means were small. For 
three long years he worked hard, and in 1843 we find him 
entered at Yale Divinity School, from which he graduated 
in 1846, with every prospect of a brilliant future. Alas 
for human hopes! his one essential point as a speaker and 
minister of the gospel—his voice—failed him, and the 
greatest disappointment of his lite was about to be realized. 

Nevertheless, what he was unable to preach he could 
practice, and with Christian courage he turned his back 
to his disappointment, undismayed, undaunted, simply 
determined that from the store of knowledge which for 
years he had been harvesting he would yet win a place in 
life where even his ambition would be satisfied. As one 
and another of the different pursuits in life were canvassed, 
he concluded that as a teacher he could use his knowledge 
to the best advantage, and give full rein to his tastes, which 
were in every sense scholarly. As a teacher, he first began 
in West Concord, N. H., in what was known as the Ballard 
district. From there he went to Massachusetts, and thence 
to Utica, N. Y. After a year spent here he turned his 
face towards Boston, Mass., then, as to-day, high in the 
educational scale, where, through the recommendation of 
Prof. Fiske, D. D., of Chicago Theological School, Mr. 
Reed, master of the Washington School, Roxbury (now 
part of Boston), appointed him as a substitute, and his 
success was so assured that he soon became a permanent 
teacher. He continued in the Washington school until a 
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new district was formed from part of the Washington, 
when he was honored with the promotion to the principal- 
ship of the Dearborn School, in 1852. 

We must digress here to record his marriage, in 1848, to 
Lucia A. D. Rollins, at Nashua, N. H., who was ever to 
him a help and comfort through life. As master of the 
Dearborn School for thirty years, he retained the love and 
respect of teachers, parents, and scholars alike, and it was 
with the deepest regret that, owing to ill-health, he resigned 
in 1882. Having laid aside his lite work, and settled down 
to the enjoyment of a competency which was not only 
well earned but well deserved, he passed the remainder of 
his days in the company of her who for so many years 
he had walked through life with, and on the fifth day of 
November, 1886, passed into the rest which such a life 
must surely find, there to await the time when she whom 
he loved so long shall cross the silver stream, and be at 
rest in heaven. 


LUCIA A. D. LONG. 
BY L. W. REYCROFT. 

She whose loving tribute stands in memory of William 
H. Long was born in Antrim, N. H., the twentieth day 
of April, 1816. She was the third child of Benjamin 
and Martha Washington (Nevins) Rollins. Her early 
life was spent here, when her parents moved to Massa- 
chusetts, and remained there until the forties, when 
they settled in Hopkinton, N. H. Then and _ there 
began the acquaintance and friendship which, in due 
course of time, ripened into love, the fulfilment of which 
was reached in her marriage to William H. Long, on 
Christmas day, 1848, at Nashua, N. H. Her love, 
unswerving fidelity, and faithful encouragement gave 
to her husband the support which in after years he was 
wont to lean upon. Together they lived a happy, useful, 
quiet life. Not blessed with any children, the love, kind- 
ness, charity, and everything which would have found in 
them a natural course was disseminated into other chan- 
nels, and many a heart has cause to thank the kindly hand 
which has never been stretched forth in vain, but always 
to make some life happier, some home more cheery; and 
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always in that quiet, unassuming manner that would sub- 
scribe itself to any charity as ‘*A Friend.” Mrs. Long 
was proud, and had cause to be, of her illustrious husband ; 
and well might she be pleased when she knew that in part 
it was due to her co-operation and assistance. When upon 
the stage of life Mr. Long acted his part with the utmost 
exactness, he found a ready helpmate. When upon a sick- 
bed he was laid low, it was then that the love of her. who 
had promised to love him in ‘* sickness and in health” was 
shown in its fullest sense; for, patient, vigilant, tender 
always, she watched that dear life glide slowly but steadily 
down to the ** bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 
Mrs. Long still resides in Roxbury (Boston), Mass., carrying 
well her weight of years, her kindly face yet bearing the 
freshness of a younger life, and submissively she waits the 
time when her life’s work shall have closed, and she will be 
united with him who has gone a little before. Truly the 
world is better for such a life, and had we more, we should 
be nearer the promised millenium. May her life be rounded 
out in fullest measure, and when she has passed on, let 
there be raised to her such tribute as is her due! 


Peacefully gliding down life’s stream, 
Her voyage almost o’er, 
She seems to see, as in a dream, 
Her loved one waiting on the golden shore. 


THE FUGITIVE. 


Translated from the German of Schiller. 
BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


Brisk comes the morning, awake and alert, 
Purple-tinged sunbeams, coquettishly dancing, 
Through the dark fir-trees with young bushes flirt ; 
Or, to the heights advancing, 
On clouds, like flames, are glancing. 
With rapturous, gleeful spring, larks mount in space 
To greet, with melody, the sun,— 
Already by Aurora won, 
And glowing in her fierce embrace. 
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O blessed light, on all 
Your cheering glances fall! 
Hillside and valley, your warming rays renew ! 
All in a silvery flitter 
The spreading meadows glitter, 
And a thousand suns are trembling in the pearly dew. 
With rustling coolness, 
And charming demureness, 
Nature drops into play ; 
Zephyrs tumble the posies, 
And toy with the roses, 
Till lowlands are riot with perfumes astray. 
High over the city smoke clouds are disporting, 
Cattle are lowing, horses stamping and snorting ; 
Carts jar as they travel, 
Wheels crunch through the gravel, 
In the resounding vale ; 
The woods are alive with stirring things, 
And, buoyant on sunlighted wings, 
Hawks, eagles, and falcons hover and sail. 


Where shall I find retreat, 
Rest for my weary feet, 

Love that may soothe and save? 
All this fair, laughing earth, 
Teeming with youth and mirth, 

For me is but a grave. 


Spread high, O rosy dawn, and fling 

Your crimson kisses over grove and plain! 
Rustle in, O twilight dim, and sing 

The darkening earth to slumber again ! 
Morning, O, thy crimson flush 

But over death fields creep! 
Evening, O, thy calm will hush 

My last long sleep! 





CAPT. ELEAZER TYNG’S SCOUT JOURNAL. 
BY WILLIAM LITTLE. 


The Indians of northern Massachusetts and of New 
Hampshire were known before the country was settled by 
white men as Nipmucks, a word derived from ‘* nipe,” 
fresh water, and *‘auke,” a place, which, translated into 
English, means fresh-water Indians. They were famous 
for naming the places where they happened to live, and the 
English, without any particular reason for it, if they found a 
few families in a certain place, called them by their name of 
the place. Thus, ifasmall number lived at Pawtucket, now 
Lowell, they were called Pawtuckets; if a few others, or 
even the same Indians, lived at Nashua, they were called 
Nashuas. This was also true of the Nipmucks at Amoskeag 
Falls, at Penacook, at Winnipesaukee, at Pemigewasset, 
and at Pequawket. They were respectively Amoskeags, 
Pennacooks, Winnipesaukees, Pemigewassetts, and Pequaw- 
kees. The English named other Indians in New Hampshire, 
Souhegans, Squamscotts, Newichannocks, Winnecowetts, 
Pascataquaukes, Amariscoggins, and Coosucks. They made 
thirteen great tribes of them. 

In the time of Lovewell’s war, when Massachusetts paid 
large bounties for Indian scalps, all the Nipmucks in south- 
ern New Hampshire moved to the central and northern parts 
of the state. Against these nearly all the scout expeditions 
of that period were directed. In three years more than 
twenty companies of armed soldiers went tramping through 
the north woods. 

March 31, 1725, Captain (afterwards Colonel) Eleazer 
Tyng* of Chelmsford, now Tyngsborough, Massachusetts, 
marched for the head waters of the Merrimack, and in May 
he sent to the governor the following journal of his expe- 
dition, which is copied from * 38a” in the office of the 
secretary of state, Boston, Mass. : 


CAPT. ELEAZER TYNG’S SCOUT JOURNAL. 


March 30 


1”. 
31 1 


5 The men musterd & got ready to march 
ey marched out of Town to Nom Keag brook 


2 
h 
* Captain Eleazer Tyng was the son of Colonel Jonathan Tyng, who is said to 


have been killed by the Indians. The Captain had a brother, Major John Tyng, 
who was also killed by the Indians, in 1711. . 
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April 1 We marched to Cohasset 


2 We marched to Ammuskeag & got our Canoos all up 
the Falls, carried our Canoos one mile 


April 3—To Suncook River; carried our Canoos forty rodds 


UkWNh = 


4 Were Forced to tarry by Reason of the Heighth of the 
Wind. 
5 To Penacook—To the Irish Fort carried our Canoos 
1 mile 
6—Were detained by the Snow that fell in the Night & 
hung on the Bushes that we could not travel without 
wetting our Provision 
7—To the Head of Penacook upper Fall! where y* Rain 
forced us to Stop 
S—Detained all the forenoon by the Weather—In the 
afternoon we traveled 8 miles up the River 
g We marched within 3 miles of Winnipisseoket River 
We took out our Canoos, after we had all passed over 
to the West Side of Merrimack—Sent a Scout up on 
y® East Side to Winnepisseocket River mouth 
10 The Weather Detained us 
11 Travelled 5 miles N W b N to Pond,? which the 
Indians used to carry their Canoos into from the 
River then we turned more eastward toward the 
River three miles 
12 9g miles up the River 
13—Hindered by the Rain 
14—Traveled one mile & saw a Camp? that lookt new; but 
could not cross the River by Reason of Falls; a mile 
further up we made a Raft & sent over & found it done 
last Sumer. Sent a Scout 3 miles up a small River 
who found where they had lived & hunted last Spring 
& Sumer but no newer sign—another to a Pond* who 
discovered nothing 6 miles 
15 8 miles up the River 
16 10 miles to Pemitchuosset Intervalls5 Sent out a Scout 
to a River that leads to Connecticut River 
17 Detained by the Weather till afternoon, marched five 
miles & all rafted over to the east side of the River 
before Sundown 





. Now Sewall’s Falls. 

. Webster lake. 

. In Sanbornton. 

. Newfound lake. 

. It will be noticed that Pemigewasset was the name of the country and not 


of the river. 
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18 12 miles up the River Found many Signs of their® 
Having lived on the River about a year or year & half 
ago : ; 

19 I took 26 men & traveled 20 miles up the River 

Rafted over once about noon to look on some trees 
that were peeled which we found done last Spring 

20 Hindered from marching by Rain. Sent out a Scout 
about 6 miles up the River made a Canoo & Raft 
to come down sent 3 more Scouts all round 


21 Came down to the men we left the 19 Day 

22 Senta Scout of 16 men with 4 Days Provision to that 
River? that leads to Connecticut, to go up & search 
quite to Connecticut River who found English Tracks 
& returned the same day about 12 mile down the 
River— 

23, Coming to one of our old Camps found Capt White had 


been there—We came to a small River called Souhe- 
gon® which comes out of a Pond about § miles from 
Winnepissocket Pond 

24 Sent a Scout to search about the Pond & the carrying 
Place out of Merrimack River into it who returned 
Discovering Nothing we returned to the Place whcre 
we campt the 14 Day 


25 Tarried by Reason of the Weather 

26 Came to our Canoos 3 miles below Winnipisseocket 
River 

27 To Penacook Fort 

28 To Amuskeag 

29 To Dunstable 


It was our Practice to stop early & before we began to cut 
wood to camp, to send out Scouts all Round to 4 or 5 miles 
Distance 

We came down so quick by Reason we made bark Canoos 
which with the Board ones left were sufficient to transport all our 


Men. 
ELEAZER TYNG. 


The Indians, at the time of Lovewell’s war, must have 
been numerous in the Pemigewasset country. All scout 
journals speak of finding many signs of them. Captain 
John Lovewell killed one and captured another in Campton. 


6. The Indians must have been the Pemigewassetts, so called, by the English 
custom, after the name of the place in which they lived. 

7. Baker river. 

8. The outlet of Squam lake, called by the Indians Kusumpe pond. 
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Captain Tyng mentions a wigwam on the east side of the 
Merrimack river, and the other scout journals speak of 
finding many places where they had lived. 

Much is said about Indian canoes made of birch bark. 
It was a common thing to carry them from the river to the 
neighboring ponds and back again, also to Webster, New- 
found® and Squam lakes. Indians were adepts at making 
canoes, and two men with keen axes and knives, which 
they procured from the whites, could make a good one in 
aday. They made them water-tight by covering the seams 
with pitch, which they got by boxing the white pine. Captain 
Tyng must also have had some good canoe-makers, for 
they made one at North Woodstock, ‘‘ to come down,” and 
several others at a place three miles below the mouth of 
‘**Winnipisseocket River,” as his journal relates. The 
making of these canoes did not delay them a day at either 
place. 

The Nipmucks, when a few of their number had been 
killed, hid in the fastnesses of the mountains, and all the 
later expeditions had no success in finding them. When 
the contest was over, some came back and lived in the 
Pemigewasset and Pequawket valleys till after the old 
French and Indian war. They then united with the St. 
Francis or Arosagunticooks in Canada. 





9. Newfound lake was much visited by the Indians and whites in early times, 
and it is passing strange that no Indian name for it has come down to us. 





THE STEAM INTERLUDE. 
BY FRANK WEST ROLLINS. 


On a bold, rocky point, pushing its way fearlessly out 
into the ocean, stood a low, broad-piazzad house, with 
doors and windows wide open, and the scent of the roses 
and the sea breeze blowing alternately through. It was a 
warm June morning, and the heavens ran clear and blue 
from zenith to horizon. Away off on the sea line an occa- 
sional sail moved almost imperceptibly, and the waves beat 
gently on the rocks below. 

Close to the edge of the cliff, indeed almost hanging 
over it, was one of those great gnarled willows, and around 
its base a seat had been built many years before, as was 
evidenced by the hundreds of names and initials cut in the 
wood. On this June morning the seat was occupied by a 
man long past his prime, yet erect and soldierly in his 
bearing. His snow-white hair was closely cut, and his 
keen, gray eyes looked out in a questioning way from 
beneath his overarching brows. His cheeks had still the 
dark bronze they had worn in earlier years, and which time 
could not efface. He looked like a sailor, and had been 
one. All his life had been spent on the deck of a man-of- 
war, and now, as old age crept on and active service was 
no longer possible, he withdrew to this lofty promontory, 
where he could watch the ever-coming and going sails, 
and live over again, in memory and reminiscence, his 
eventful life. 

On the seat beside him, holding a telescope almost as 
long as himself, was a sturdy little fellow of ten, a grand- 
child, and he was importuning the old man for something. 

‘* Grandpa, please tell me that story about the steam.” 

‘*Why, my boy, I’ve told that to you before.” 

‘* Well, I want to hear it again. Please tell it to me, 
Grandpa.” 

The old man smiled, patted the boy on the head, and 
gazed reflectively off over the swelling waters. It was 
some moments before he spoke, but the child knew his 
ways and waited patiently. 

‘*It was in the summer of 1905,” he began. ‘I was in 
command of the Gettysburg, one of those monster battle- 
ships. You know there is a picture of the vessel over the 
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mantel in the parlor. She was the largest vessel then afloat, 
but I won't try to give you the dimensions, as you are too 
young to appreciate them. She was covered with armor 
that was practically impervious to shot and unbreakable 
by collision or shipwreck, as it was made of composition, 
the secret of which was known only to the Navy Depart- 
ment, and which rendered it not only immensely strong, 
but also elastic, so that a shot from the heaviest gun would 
rebound from it like a rubber-ball. This armor was the 
despair of other navies, which had tried by fair means and 
foul to find out the secret of its composition, without suc- 
cess. Her armament of heavy guns for both all-around 
and for broadside fire was something unprecedented, and 
she also had the honor of being the first vessel to be armed 
with the then new electric rifles, which have since revolu- 
tionized warfare. She had military masts, with rapid-firing 
guns mounted in armor-tops, but no sails. Her engine 
and boiler capacity, however, were enormous, and on her 
trial trip she had made twenty-seven knots an hour, which 
is railroad speed for so large a vessel. 

‘The summer of 1905! Years before you were born, or 
before your mother was born, my boy, and yet it seems 
but yesterday to me! I can scarcely realize till I get up 
and walk about, or look in the glass, that I am no longer a 
young man, ready for life and action. The body is aged, 
but the heart, the heart is young. Those were stirring, 
busy times. We were engaged in building up our navy 
and extending our commerce, and our flag, which had been 
noticeable by its absence, was beginning to appear in every 
seaport of the world. Our harbors were alive, our wharves 
piled high with merchandise, and the sound of the ship- 
wright’s hammer was heard from Florida to Newfoundland, 
from the Gulf of California to Vancouver, and also upon 
the great lakes. We led the world again! Our ships 
thronged the commercial ports, while the white sides of our 
men-of-war gleamed a joyful welcome to Americans the 
world over! 

‘* As I said before, I was in command of the battle-ship 
Gettysburg, and we were a week out from New York on 
our way to the Pacific. How well I remember my feelings 
as we steamed down the harbor accompanied by several 
vessels of the Atlantic squadron and by a multitude of 
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steamers, yachts, and tugs. It was a grand sight and a 
proud moment for me. My ship was the finest the govern- 
ment had ever built—indeed the finest in the world at that 
time. In fact, in armor and armament she was entirely 
unique, and, as I heard her great engines throbbing under 
me, and saw her massive armored bow tossing the waves 
from either side like playthings, I felt invincible. I thought 
what a wonderful stride when steam replaced sails. And I 
gazed in awe at the great volumes of black smoke pouring 
from the funnels, and at the white, impetuous steam snort- 
ing from her escape-pipes. 

‘** One by one the yachts and tugs were left behind, and 
accompanied by the men-of-war we steamed out by Sandy 
Hook, where, after parting salutes, they also turned their 
prows towards the harbor, and we were left to pursue our 
voyage alone. There was enough to do, however. The 
ship was new, and a large part of the crew were raw 
hands. The crew was a large one, there being a total of 
officers, sailors and marines, of over seven hundred. All 
the new material had to be broken in, and so the drills 
were constant. We were beginning a long voyage with 
few breaks. Our coal capacity was enormous, and we 
could practically sail around the world without touching at 
a single point. 

‘* Notwithstanding the size of our ship. she was easily 
handled, for we had every mechanical appliance for less- 
ening labor. The anchor was raised by steam, the pumps 
were worked by steam, the wheel was controlled by 
steam, and even the dishes were washed by steam. The 
vessel was lighted by electricity, and could, by means of 
multitudes of wires laid in the metal of the vessel, be so 
brilliantly illuminated, both outwardly and inwardly, that 
the darkest night was like noonday. These wires were so 
contrived that they could be brought to a white incandes- 
cence by means of electricity, and thus furnish the light. 
We had, of course, electric search-light in abundance,—one 
at the bow, one at the stern, one on either side, and one in 
each of the three tops. The guns could be fired from the 
conning-tower by means of electricity ; electric signals and 
telephones connected every part of thé ship; the ventila- 
tion and heating were run by electricity, while the revolu- 
tions of the screw were registered in the pilot-house and 
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engine-rooms by an electric contrivance ; our ice was made 
by an electric motor, which also distilled our drinking-water, 
and the speed the vessel was making was ascertained by 
an electric log. These were all wonderful scientific inven- 
tions at the time of which I am writing, but, of course, as 
you know, my boy, are dwarfed by the marvelous inventions 
of the present day. In short, there was little for the men 
to do except to direct and control the work of these two 
elements, steam and electricity, drill, paint and scrub, 
and stand watch. Of course, in case of action, there would 
be enough for them to do in handling the immense pieces 
of ordnance and the more lively secondary battery. 

‘* The days passed pleasantly. I was full of my ship. 
I watched her every motion with love and admiration as a 
mother watches her child. My officers were splendid fel- 
lows, and as full of admiration as I was for the magnifi- 
cent piece of mechanism. We had one or two old officers 
aboard, however, who had served all their days aboard the 
old time wooden frigates, with their tall, tapering masts, and 
vast, swelling sails, and they could not get over their dislike 
for our poor apologies for masts and entire lack of sails. 
They shook their heads dubiously when we raved over the 
speec we were making, and one of them said,— 

‘*¢*Tts all very fine and pleasant as long as everything 
goes well with your machinery, but if that gives out where 
are you? 

‘** But we have three sets of engines and boilers and 
screws, and if one gives out we can get along very well 
with the other two, I replied.’ 

*« «But suppose they all give out?’ 

‘** Oh! that’s not likely to occur. Who ever heard of 
such a case? Anyway, we won't borrow trouble.’ 

‘*The days passed rapidly, filled as they were with end- 
less duties, and every night our electric log showed the 
wonderful speed we were making, carrying us farther 
towards the equator. Great rolls of writhing, black smoke 
poured from the monstrous stacks and went streaming 
behind to the northern horizon, and the trembling throb of 
the triple screws forced the massive steel ram through 
the windy waters with irresistible impulse. I would stand 
on the bridge for hours together, watching the magnificent 
sight with a feeling of power, a sense of triumph over the 
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elements, and a consciousness of superiority over old ocean 
which I cannot describe. What was there that could harm 
us? I feared no storm, no armed foe. I was never so 
happy in my life. 

‘« Day followed day, and still our speed never slackened. 
The great engines kept at their work ceaselessly day and 
night. The busy engineers stepped nimbly about, tight- 
ening a nut here, touching a gauge there, oiling a valve 
or feeling “ a crank-pin, and the clink-clank of the valve- 
gear was answered by the sw ish-swish of the pistons as 
they swept ponderous! yup and down, while deep down in 
the bowels of the ship the sweating stokers plied their 
shovels and fed the roaring, red mouths, alw: ays open and 
sucking in the food by means of which they lived and per- 
formed their stupendous work. 

“But on the 29th day of August—how well I remember 
that day! and, in fact, how well the whole world remem- 
bers it '—when we were in latitude 4° 15” N. and longi- 
tude 35° 36° W., a marvelous and inexplicable thing 
occurred. Jt was inthis way. The previous night had 
been a peculiar one, and I had several times been called 
up by the officer in charge of the deck, who was worried 
by the peculiar appearance of things. There was no 
wind, but a very heavy sea suddenly arose, and the 
heavens glowed towards the north with a dull red glow, 
as though a great conflagration were taking place at 
a distance. The men thought they could hear heavy 
reports, but I could not distinguish them. It was most 
peculiar and alarming, but with dawn all trace of the 
matter disappeared, although the sea still ran high. 

“The sun rose hot and overpowering. We were now in 
the tropics, and every piece of metal was like molten lead 
to the touch. About ten o'clock in the morning, as we 
were pursuing our undeviating way under a glassy sky, I 
noticed a slight diminution in the speed,—a slowing-up of 
the screws. I was standing on the bridge at the time. 
This slackening of speed was so unusual (not having heard 
any command given), I stepped to the officer of the deck, 
who stood near the wheel, and asked him what it meant. 
‘Have you ordered her slowed down, Mr. Parker?’ 

‘**No, sir; and I was just wondering what the trouble 
was. 
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‘*T stepped to the speaking-tube connecting with the 
engine-room, and asked if they were slowing her. They 
replied in the negative. I then asked if anything was the 
matter with the machinery. There was nothing. 

‘*** This is strange. We are surely gradually coming to 
a standstill, are we not, Mr. Parker?’ 

*** Yes, sir; unquestionably.’ 

‘*T was turning to speak to the quartermaster at the 
wheel, when the chief-engineer sprang on to the bridge. 

*¢* Well, what does this mean,’ I asked curtly. * Why 
are you stopping the vessel? Anything wrong?’ 

*¢* Not a lever has been touched, sir.’ 

‘** What is the matter, then?’ 

‘¢*That’s what troubles me. I can’t make out. I wish 
you would come below, sir.’ 

‘**T followed him to the engine-room. The engines were 
still moving slowly and feebly, like a man whose breath is 
nearly spent. I ran my eye casually over the machinery, 
and glanced at the steam gauge. 

‘** What does that mean?’ And I pointed to the dial, 
which indicated but one hundred pounds of pressure, and 
the indicator of which was going steadily back towards 
zero, denoting reduction of steam pressure every moment. 

‘*The engineer started, and gave a few brief commands 
to his assistants who were gathered about. A hurried 
examination was made of the boilers, but nothing devel- 
oped, and every instant the great pistons were going more 
slowly aad laboriously. 

‘** This won't do,’ I said. ‘She will be at a standstill in 
a few minutes. Anything the matter with the firemen or 
fires ?’ 

“*No, sir; Mr. Reed has just reported everything all 
right in the fire rooms.’ 

«This is very mysterious,’ said I, taking the executive 
officer away from the other officers who were grouped 
around. I can’t understand it.’ 

***Nor I, sir. Is anything wrong with the machinery, do 
you think?’ 

‘** Apparently not. The engineers are still examining, 
but everything seems all right so far. I am certain that 
the trouble is with the boilers, or, at least, we can’t make 
steam.’ 
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“Just then, with a sort of sigh, the engines stopped alto- 
gether, and we looked at each other curiously. For a 
moment I stood stupidly staring at the machinery, but, 
bethinking myself that such an attitude would not do before 
the officers, and that something must be done, I turned to 
the chief engineer. 

‘*Make a thorough examination of the boilers; leave 
not a bolt nor valve without examination, and when you 
have finished report to me in person.’ 

“T then dispatched a trusted officer to examine the 
screws, and started, accompanied by the executive officer, 
on a minute tour of inspection myself. This getting dis- 
abled in the middle of the Atlantic was no joke. 

‘¢ The men had aroused from the lethargy caused by the 
heat, and were standing around in groups, discussing the 
strange occurrence. They were conscious that something 
mysterious was happening. The great vessel lay motion- 
less, rising and falling slowly on the long surges. 

‘*It took half an hour to make the inspection I had 
ordered. During this time I looked things over carefully 
myself, but could find no explanation of the trouble. I 
returned to the bridge and awaited the report of my officers. 
In a few moments the chief-engineer joined me. 

‘6 ¢ Well?’ 

“*¢] can find nothing wrong, sir. The boilers and 
machinery seem to be in as good, if not better, condition 
than when we sailed.’ 

‘‘* Put on forced drafts, and see if you can’t get steam 
enough to start her.’ 

‘¢And he went below. I waited impatiently for some 
movement. I listened intently for the first throb of the 
screw. Minutes dragged by, and a half an hour passed, but 
no sound broke the stillness. Volumes of smoke, shot with 
flame and spark, tumbled from the funnels, showing that 
the fires were working well, but the screw did not revolve. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








KING EDGAR AND ELFRIDA. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


From a height the king hath seen, 
In the valley broad and green, 

‘* Bordering on a silver tide,” 
Ethelbald’s affianced bride. 

Rode his gray steed down the hill, 
Urged by all a lover's will. 


‘* Listen to me, lady fair, 

Slight not now thy fortune rare ; 

Wilt thou wed a baron bold 

Who has lands and who has gold?” 
Proud she answered, with a frown, 

‘¢ Naught shall tempt me but a crown.” 


‘‘ Sweet dame,” he said, ‘* answer me,— 
Wilt thou not a countess be? 

Thou shalt wear a coronet 

Of pearls in thy coils of jet;” 

But she turned with scorn away— 

‘* Thou wilt live to woo another day.” 


‘* Can not a marquis’ high renown 
Smooth away thy dreaded frown? 
Thine escutcheon proud shall bear 
Three leopards on its surface fair ;” 
But she shook her head and smiled— 
‘*T am a woman, not a child.” 


Then the king looked very wise, 
Mirth and laughter in his eyes. 

‘* Duke I am of high degree, 

And now thou must marry me.” 

‘* Nay,” she answered, with a sigh, 
‘* Not a haughty duchess, I.” 


‘* But, upon my bended knee, 

I a crown can offer thee. 

King am I of England’s realm— 
Count the jewels in my helm.” 
Laughed Elfrida, loud and free, 


‘* Queen of England I will be.” 














MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


CONCORD TROUBADOURS. 


Concord can boast, just now, of a male vocal club of 
seventeen members that certainly has no equal anywhere 
in the state. The Concord Troubadours are an organiza- 
tion of about two years. They have worked patiently and 
faithfully to master the difficulties of good ensemble work, 
and the success which has attended their efforts has been 
highly gratifying. They gave their second concert, at 
Phenix hall, on the evening of May 4. A splendid audi- 
ence greeted them, and made manifest its satisfaction in 
hearty approval of the work done. Assistance was ren- 
dered by Miss Bessie Hamlin, soprano, of Boston; Miss 
Ada M. Aspinwall, pianiste, of Concord; and ** Judge” 
Green of New York, who catered to the less serious style 
of life. All seemed to be at their best, and it must be con- 
sidered as an evening of great pleasure for music lovers. 
Miss Aspinwall showed marked improvement in her style 
and expression. Her solo was intelligently and artistically 
performed, and was a source of delight to her many friends 
who have watched her progress with more than passing 
interest for several years past. We hope the club will go 
on perfecting its art and accomplish much in the line of 
male chorus work. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The recent concert by this celebrated organization, at 
White’s Opera House, was of unusual interest, and drew 
together a very large and enthusiastic audience. Such 
concerts are of great assistance to the growth of musical 
culture in our midst, and until the people in the country 
can hear more such music, we may expect it to be a 
difficult task to teach the young or entertain the older; for, 
in the first instance, words cannot picture the effects of tone, 
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color, or the wonderful depth of the power and beauty of 
combining the different families of instruments; and in the 
second place, it is impossible to entertain when people do 
not know what to expect or how to listen. 


NOTES. 

The last concert by the Schubert Club of Laconia was 
given May 4. As is usually the case, the audience was 
** small, but very appreciative,” which does not *‘ help pay 
the fiddler,” or conductor, and hall rent. Laconia possesses 
a musical taste scarcely commensurate with its ambition, 
and until the more accomplished in other lines of art are 
willing, for the sake of local pride and a desire to improve, 
to lend a helping-hand and attend these concerts, the Schu- 
bert Club will have up-hill work to exist. 


Mr. J. E. McDuffee, the talented pianist and musician, 
of Rochester, has just composed four songs, viz., ‘‘ Two 
Little Birds,” ‘‘ To a Swallow,” ‘* The Maid and the Gull,” 
and ‘* Farewell to Song”; also a rhapsodie for piano-forte. 
The songs are published by Miles & Thompson, and the 
rhapsodie by White, Smith & Co., of Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Straw are engaged for the summer 
at the Senter House, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


St. Paul’s surpliced choir, Concord, of thirty-five boys’ 
and men’s voices, will give a concert at an early date. 


The Unitarian Society of Concord have engaged Mrs. 
Harriet A. Morgan, late of New York, as soprano, for one 
year. She is one of the most accomplished lady vocalists 
in the country, and a valuable acquisition to our musical 
ranks. 





HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


GEN. SIMEON B. BROWN. 


Gen. Simeon B. Brown, a brave and distinguished officer 
in the Union army in the War of the Rebellion, died at his 
home in St. Clair, Michigan, March 16, 1893. 

He was a native of the town of Bridgewater in this 
state, a son of Daniel Brown, a soldier of the war of 1812, 
and a native of Candia. He was born March 1, 1812; 
graduated at New Hampton Academy in 1835, and soon 
after emigrated to Detroit, Mich., where he engaged in the 
commission business, and became a captain of a militia 
company. In 1843 he removed to St. Clair, which was 
afterwards his home. He built the St. Clair hotel, then the 
largest building of the kind north of Detroit, and was an 
active, public-spirited citizen. 

Soon after the breaking out of the war he enlisted, 
although then nearly fifty years of age, going out as major 
in the Sixth Cavalry, of which Gen. Alger was colonel. 
He distinguished himself quickly as a brave and deter- 
mined fighter, and, in 1862, was made colonel of the 
Eleventh Cavalry, subsequently winning the rank of briga- 
dier-general. He participated in seventy-two engagements, 
and was generally known as the ‘* Hero of Marion,” in 
which Virginia battle he won his last promotion. At one 
time, when on a scouting foray, at the head of 1,000 men, 
in East Tennessee, when under command of Gen. Stone- 
man, he charged two Confederate brigades, routed them, 
and captured their artillery. 

Gen. Brown was a prominent Free Mason, the first mem- 
ber of the order made in St. Clair county, and was deputy 
grand master at the time of his death. He married, in 
1836, a daughter of Benjamin Woodworth, brother of 
Samuel Woodworth, author of ‘“‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
who died in 1867. Two years later he married Mrs. 
Harriet Dickey, by whom he had one child, Miss Grace C. 
Brown, one of the most accomplished young ladies in St. 
Clair. A brother of Gen. Brown, Capt. Richard Brown, 
is now living in the town of Bristol in this state, at the 
age of 85 years, still active and intelligent. 
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HON. W. H. H. ALLEN. 


William Henry Harrison Allen, born in Winhall, Vt., 
December 10, 1829, died in New York City, April 26, 1893. 

His father was Joseph Allen, a farmer and Methodist 
preacher, a descendant of Samuel Allen of Braintree, Eng- 
land, who settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 1632. In 1844 
his father removed to the town of Surry in this state, which 
was his birthplace, and there remained till his death, in 
1877. William H. H. secured his preliminary education in 
various academies, and under the private tutelage of Joseph 
Perry of Keene, and entered Dartmouth College, gradu- 
ating, in 1855, in the class with Judge Walbridge A. Field 
of Massachusetts, the late Judge William S. Ladd of this 
state, Congressman Nelson Dingley of Maine, and others 
of note. He taught school some time after graduation, and 
read law with Wheeler & Faulker of Keene, and Burke & 
Wait of Newport, being admitted to the bar, in the latter 
place, at the September term, 1858. In November of that 
year he was appointed clerk of the court for Sullivan 
county, holding the position till 1863, when he was made 
a paymaster in the army, serving two years. He then 
returned to Newport and commenced practice, but removed 
to Claremont in 1868. He was judge of probate for 
Sullivan county from 1867 till 1874, and United States 
Register in Bankruptcy from 1867 till 1876, in which year 
he was appointed an associate justice of the supreme 
judicial court, which position he held till his resignation, 
on account of ill health, a few months since. In politics 
he was a Republican, and a Unitarian in religious belief, 
though attending the Episcopal church in Claremont. He 
was twice married. His first marriage was with Ellen E., 
daughter of the late John Joslin ot Surry, in 1856, by 
whom he had born to him nine children. Two died in 
infancy, and the other seven survive. His wife died in 
Claremont, in June, 1873. In October, 1874, he married 
Sally S., daughter of the late John Sabine, of Strafford, 
Vt., who survives him. 


HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON. 


James Willis Patterson, born in Henniker July 2, 1823, 
died in Hanover May 4, 1893. 
Mr. Patterson, an extended sketch of whose career 
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appeared in the GranirE Montuty for October, 1892, 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1848; prepared for 
the ministry at Yale Divinity School; was a tutor at Dart- 
mouth from 1852 to 1854; professor of mathematics from 
1854 to 1859; professor of astronomy from 1859 to 1863; 
he was also school commissioner for Grafton county from 
1858 to 1862. In 1863 he was elected a representative in 
Congress, and was re-elected in 1865, and in 1867 was 
elected United States senator for six years, serving with 
great distinction. Subsequently he travelled extensively 
in Europe, and lectured in this country upon various sub- 
jects. In 1881 he was appointed state superintendent of 
public instruction, and held the position till his resignation, 
a few months since, to accept the Willard Professorship of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Dartmouth College. He was a 
courteous and genial gentleman, a finished scholar, and the 
most accomplished orator New Hampshire has known for 
many years. December 24, 1854, he married Sarah Parker 
Wilder of Lake Village (now Laconia), by whom he is 
survived, with one son, Rev. George W. Patterson of 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


HON. WILLIAM HEYWOOD. 


William Heywood, president of the Grafton and Cojés 
Bar Association, and the oldest practicing lawyer in the 
state, died at his home in Lancaster April 22, 1893. 

He was born in Lunenburg, Vt., October 6, 1804; 
attended the Concord (Vt.) Academy ; read law with Judge 
Charles Davis at Waterford and Danville, Vt., and Judge 
William A. Fletcher in Detroit, Mich., and was admitted to 
the bar, at Guildhall, Vt., in September, 1831, where he 
practiced until his removal to Lancaster, in 1856. He 
served in the Vermont senate in 1837 and 1838, was state 
attorney for Essex county, Vt., for fifteen years, and also 
served the Vermont Constitutional Convention of 1850. He 
had an extensive practice, and had been president of the 
Grafton and Cots Bar Association since its organization. 
He married Miss Susan Hibbard of Concord, Vt., by whom 
he had three sons and a daughter; one son, Henry, for 
some time past his partner in business, and the daughter 
surviving. 
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HON. ROBERT I. BURBANK. 

Robert I. Burbank, a well-known lawyer of Boston, died 
May 6, 1893. 

He was a native of the town of Shelburne, a son of 
Barker and Polly (Ingalls) Burbank, born March 26, 1818. 
He graduated at Dartmouth in the famous class of 1843, 
of which Hon. Harry Brigham was a member. He pursued 
his legal studies at the Harvard Law School, and in the 
office of Daniel Webster; was admitted to the Suffolk bar, 
and soon secured a good practice. He served in both 
branches of the legislature, in the city council, and was 
prominent in the state militia, at one time commanding the 
First Regiment of Infantry. In 1878 he was appointed 
judge of the district court of South Boston, and held that 
position up to the time of his death. 


HON. HENRY L. BURNHAM. 


Hon. Henry L. Burnham, born in Dunbarton, November 
25, 1814, died in Manchester, April 30, 1893. 

He was a son of Samuel Burnham, was a teacher for 
many years, and was prominent in public affairs in Dunbar- 
ton and Merrimack county, representing the town in the 


legislature, and serving as commissioner and sheriff of the 
county ; also as state senator in 1864 and 1865. For some 
time past his home had been with his son, Hon. Henry E. 
Burnham of Manchester. 


HON. JOHN K. C. SLEEPER. 


John Kilborn Clough Sleeper, born in Bridgewater, 
February 7, 1828, died in Malden, Mass., April 18, 1893. 

He was a son of Amos Sleeper, removing with his father 
to Concord when about eight years of age. At fifteen he 
went into a woolen mill at Holderness (now Ashland ), after- 
wards attending the Seminary at Newbury, Vt., for a time. 
When about eighteen he went to Boston; afterwards resided 
some years at Cleveland, O., for the benefit of his health. 
Returning east, he established his home in Malden, Mass., 
engaging in the millinery business in Boston. He served 
on the Malden school board, as a trustee of the public 
library, as a representative in the Massachusetts legislature, 
and as mayor of Malden. 




















